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2. To punifti; to chaft ifc; to chaftcn; to caftigate with any 
punifliment or affliction. 

Seeing that thou haft been fcourgccL from heaven, declare the 
mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii. 34. 

He doth fcourge , and hath mercy. Tab. iii. 2. 

He vim fcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
a S a *n. Tcb. xiii. 5. 

Sco'urger. n.f [from fcourge .] One that fcourges; a pu- 
nifher or chaftifer. 

To Scoursf. v. a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
fwap. Ainfw. It feems a corruption of fcorfa, Ital. exchange; 
and hence a horfe fcourfer. 

Scout, n.f. [efcout, Fr. from efcouter ; aufcultare, Lat. to liften ; 
fidta, Italian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy. 

Ara not the fpeedy fonts return’d again, 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? Shakcfp. 

As when a fccut , 

Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn. 

Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Milton. 
This great vefiel may have Idler cabins, wherein fonts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. IVilkins. 

The fcouts to fev’ral parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coafts. Dry den’s /En. 

To Scout, v. n. [from the noun.] To go out in order to 
obferve the motions of an enemy privately. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfeurewing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning furprize. Milton. 

As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fout. 

So Ihe, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Drydcn. 

Command a party out. 

With a ftriCt charge not to engage, but fout. Drydcn. 

To Scowl, v. n. [ycylian, to fquint, Saxon; Jkeelafig , to look 
four, Iflandick.] To frown ; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullcn. 

Mifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fowling eyes to deliver a Havering- good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as Ihe would threat, 

She fowl'd and frowned with froward countenance. F. 

Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did fowl on Richard. Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they fowl at. Shaiefp . Cymbeline. 

Thcdufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landfchapc fnow or Ihow’r. Milton. 

Ely, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 

With your dull influence; it'is for you 

To fit and fowl upon night’s heavy brow. Crajhaw. 

In rueful gaze 

The cattle ftand, and on the fowling heavens 

Call a deploring eye. 7 ’homfon's Summer. 

Scowl, n.f. [from die verb.] Look of fullennels or difeon- 
tent; gloom. 

I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night. 

To blot the newlv-blollbm’d light. Crafaw. 

Sco'wlingly. adv. [from JcowL] With a frowning and lul- 
len look. 

To Scramble, v.n. [krabbelm, [craffelen, to ferape or fcratch, 
Dutch.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfclf mad in their hands, and f rabbled on the 

doors of the gate. 1 $“• * 3 - 

SCRAG, n.f [fraghe , Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 

Scra'ggkd. adj. [T his feems corrupted from cragged.] Rough; 
uneven ; full of protuberances or afperities. 

Is there then any phvftcal deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becaufe our imagination can ftrip it of its muf- 
cles and Ikin, and Ihew us the fragged and knotty back¬ 
bone > Bentley's Sermons. 

Scr a'ggedness. 7 r [from fragged] 

Scra'cginess. [from /craggy. ] 

1. Leannefs; marcour. 

2. Unevcnncfs; roughnefs; ruggednefs. 

Scra'gc-Y. n.f [from frag.] 

1. Lean; marcid; thin , , , 

Such a conftitution is caftly known by the body being lean, 
warm, hairy, feraggy, and dry, without a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

0. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged; uneven. 


From a fcraggy rock, whofe prominence 
Half ovcrlhades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearlefs of rending wind:, and dalhing waves. 
Cut fampire. 


To Scra'mrle. v.n. [The fame with fcrabble ; fcroffeUn 
Dutch.] * 

I. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuoufly with the 
hands; to catch with haffe preventive of another; to contend 
tumultuoufly which lhall catch any thing. 

England now is left 

To tug and f ramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unow’d intereft of proud fwelling ftate. Shahefp! 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to f ramble at the llicarer’s teaft. 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. 


•tare. 


there 


And move away the worthy bidden guelt. Milton 

It is net to be luppofed, that, when fuch a tree was lhakine" 
jre would be no Jcrambling for the fruit. Stilinfft 


2 . 


They muft have /crumbled with the wild beads for crabs 
and nuts. Rav on the Creation. 

To climb by the help of the hands: as, he f rambled up that 
rock. 

Scra'mele. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager conteft for fomething, in which one endeavours to get 
it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that let them pre- 
fently together by the ears upon the fa amble. L’Efirange. 

Becaule the defire of money is conftantly almoil every 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
fcarcity enhances its price and incrcafcs the fcratnble. Lode. 

2. Adi of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scra'mbler. n.f [from fcramble.] 

1. One that fcramblcs. 

All the little Jcramblers after fame fall upon him. Addifn. 

2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To Sc ranch, v. a. [ fchrantzer , Dutch.] To grind fome- 
what crackling between the teeth. The Scots retain it. 

Scra'nnel. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 

When they lift, their lean and flafliy fongs 
Grate on their f runnel pipes of wretched draw. Milton. 

Scrap, n.f. [from J'crape , a thing feraped or rubbed off.] 

1. A fmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our time raking 
into the feraps and imperfect remains of former ages, and nc- 
glcdling the clearer notices of our own. G lorn. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up fraps and in¬ 
telligence. L'Eftran^t. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, 
and not by Jcraps of authors got by heart. Lode. 

No rag, no ferap , of all the beau, or wit. 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pft. 

I can never have too many of your letters: I am angry at 
every ferap of paper loft. P*F- 

2. Crumb; fmall particles of meat left at the table. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

’ One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold dilhes, 

With fraps o’ th’ court, is no contract. Sisal. Cymbtlint. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own feraps and advantage. Bacon. 

On bones, on feraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover'd, and expos’d my head 
To bleake/t colds. 

What has he elfe to bait his traps. 

Or bring his vermin in, but feraps ? 

The offals of a church diftreft, 

A hungry vicarage. 

3. A fmall piece of paper. This is properly f rip. 

Pregnant with thoufands flits the ferap unfeen, 

And Client fells a king, or buys a queen. 

To SCRAPE, v. a. [ pepeopan, Saxon; f hr open, 
faferbpitigh , Erfe; cravn , Wellh.J 

1. To deprive of the furface by the light action of a lliarp in 
ftrument, ufed with the edge almoft perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed./I 

2. To take away by feraping; to eraze. „ j 

They fhall deftroy the walls, and I will ferape her dul> 
make her like the top of a rock. 

Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toaitc q 
through, ferape off the burnt fide, and ferve it up. 

3. To adt upon any furface with a harfh noife. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call; 

A hundred footfteps ferape the marble hall. [ 

4. To gather by great effort-, or penurious or trifling 1 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if,1 by’f ** ^ 
avarice, he can ferape together fo much as to make^ 

Unhappy thofc who hunt for a party, and ferape tog 
out of every author all thofc things only which oU jy atjs 
own tenet?- , ft 


Gram. 


Swift- 


Dutch; 
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Ainfworth. 
perplexity; 


5. To Scrape Acquaintance. A low phrafe. To curry favour, or 
infinuate into one’s familiarity. 

To Scrape, v. n. 

1. To make a harfh noife. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

■ 3 . To make an aukward bow. 

Scrape, n.f. [ Jkrap , Svvcdifli ] Difficulty; 

diftrefs. This is a low word. 

ScraTer. n.f. [from ferape.] 

1. Inftrument with which any thing is feraped. 

Never clean your fhoes on the feraper, but in the entry, 
and the feraper will laft the longer. Swift. 

2. A mifer; a man intent on getting money ; a ferapepenny. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy' friend his due : 

Never was feraper brave man. Get to live. 

Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : lurely ufe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible flone. 

3. A vile fiddler. 

Out! ye fempiternal ferapers. 

Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at the moll 
elaborate ftrains of your modern firafers , all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians ? Arbuthnot. 
Scrat .n.f. [ycpitra, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and 'Junius. 

To SCRATCH, v. a. [kratzen, Dutch.] 

1. To tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven, 

7 he lab’ring fwain 

Scratch’d with a rake a furrow for his grain. 

And cover’d with his hand the fhallow feed again. Drydcn. 

A fort of fmall fand-coloured Hones, fo hard as to fcratch 

. Grew’s Mutuum. 

1 o tear with the nails. 

How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet fcratch my fon, or rend his tender hand. Fa. fihieen. 

I lhould have fcratch'd out your unfeeing eyes, 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. ' Sbakefpeare. 

I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man fwear 
he loves me. 

Keep your ladylhip Hill in that mind! fo fome gen- 


Herbert. 

Cowley. 


2 . 


With the action of 
like a cat, when 
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ScraTcher. n.f. [from fcratch.] He that fcratches. 

Scra tches, n.f. Cracked ulcers or fcabs in a horfe’s foot. Alnf. 
Scra'tchincly. adv. [from fratchir.g.J "" ' ' 
fcratching. 

Making him turn dole to the ground, like a cat, 
firatchingly Ihe wheels about after a moufe. Sidney. 

SCRAIV. n. f [Irifli and Erfe.] Surface or feurf. 

Neither lhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, which is flaying oft the green furface of the ground 
to cover their cabins, or make up theirditches. Swift. 

To Scrawl, v. a. [I fuppofe to be corrupted from fcrabble.] 

1. To draw or mark irregularly or clumf.ly. 

2. '1 o write unlkilfully and inelegantly. 

Perufe my leaves through ev'rypart. 

And think thou fee’ll its owner’s heart. 

Scrawl’d o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as fenfclefs, and as light. 

7 hink not your verfes ftcrlmg, 

Though wiih a golden pen you jcrawl , 

And fcribble in a Berlin. 

3 [From crawl.] To creep like a reptile. 

Scrawl, n.f. [from the verb.] Unlkilful 
writing. 

I he left hand will make fuch a fcrawl , that it will not be 
legible. Arbnhn. Hijl. of John hull. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which I infer ted m y fcrawl. Pope. 

n f. [from fcrawl.] A clumfy and inelegant 


and 


Swift. 


Swift. 

Ainf 

inelegant 


A bird called a fea-fwallrw. Ahfizn* Bailey. 
°dj. [ freabilii , Latin.] 7 hat which may be fpit 

r n Bed ley. 

v. n. [Properly creak, or fcrick, from fkrige, D.m.J 

Bailey. 


Drydcn. 


tlcman or other lhall ’/cape a predeftinatc firatcht face. 

- Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twerc fuch a face 

as yours were. Shak. Much Adi about Nothing. 

Scots arc like witches: do but whet your pen, 

■Wr/r’tdl the blood come, they’ll not hurt you then. Cleav. 
o w.Ih that there were nothing but lueh dull tame things 

“ W< ? rld ’ that Wl11 " e,ther b,te nor fcratch, is as childlefs as 
to wilh there were no fire in nature. More 

Unhand me, or I’ll fcratch your face • 

Let go, for Ihame. * r>r 

3. 7 'o wound flightly.' drydcn. 

4 - To hurt flightly with any thing pointed or keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one fhall fwear Ihe bleeds. Shakef 

5. To rub with the nails. vnaeej. 

hrancis Cornfield did fcratch his elbow, when he had fweet- 

!• ^ — s ‘- » it h. , ri , ry 

Other mechanical helps Arctneus ufes to procure fleep ^ptr- 

Be nwHfT 'T 0t - thC tCmpleS and the ears - Arbuthnot. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 

6. To °JTo, ! '°“ ” ilS - 

s - a » 
Scratch, n.f. [from the s'erb.] Swi J u 

1. An mcifion ragged and Ihallow. 
woik -a'ndti! 6 CUtsdcep ’ a , nd ^ep fcratches in the 

dents 3 f ° rgCd ’ ma * beCOmc d “»* your hammer 

away the gl/fs until it be pohfhcd^'but'beT 117 ^ ^ Wcar 
‘hey can wcar a -l . f ’ r be t,,c y "ever fo fmall, 

W rc,a,chingC»d tjkt,Z 7 ' ,h “" b >' 

f»rc polilh i, „„ MhVmlfc 2 £ g.™?*’™'- ■ there- 
very fine grain, fo that the t r ,t I Y n ??"’ g lts roil ghncfs to a 

, t—.A obi £££$£?* 

2- Laceration with the nails Aewton } Opt. 

3 - A ni.hr w™°j a “ 6ht t " sh ' bt ""' " ice&’i.Prur. 

1 »f H ales from foeh a field „ this . SU _ fJ jy 


Drydcn 


Swift, 


Sc RAW LI. It. 

writer. 

Scr ay. n.f 
Scre'able. 
out. 

To Screak. 

7 o make a Ihrill or hoarfe noife. 

7 o Scream, v. n. [Jjj-.eman. Saxon.] 

J. I o cry out flirilly, as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rofe around. 

And from afar he heard a fcreatr.ing found. 

As of a dame diflrels’d, who cry'd for aid, 

And fill’d with loud laments the fecrct fhade. 

7 he fearful matrons raife a ferearning erv. 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply;” 

A jarring found rdults, and mingles in the Iky. 

It chance a moufe creeps in her fight. 

Tan finely counterfeit a fright; 

So fweetly ferearns, if it comes near her, 

She ravilhes all hearts to hear her. 

2. To cry Ihrilly. 

I heard the owl feream, and the crickets cry. Shake r t> 
the ,ab - ] A ,hm <*** ^ 

Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they fay, 
Lamenttngs heard i’ th*air, ftrapge dreams of death. Shak. 
I /en flalli d the livid lightning from her eyes, 

To trfc" 0t horror re,ld 'h'affrighted Ikies. p oU 

7 ^CREECH, v. n. [Jkrakia, to c^ Iflandick.] f 

c Cry “ ut a . s ,n te four or anguilh. 

ftritTrSpinJ' 1 aPPCdte0f CXpCiIing th3t which fuddenly 

» a r n !- g r ht ow ,' : ,b ' n “ ^ * foecchowl. ^ 
oCReech. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Cry of horrour and anguilh. 

2. Harfh horrid cry. 

wV'l ^! rds obfccnc » that nightly flock’d to tafte 
With hollow jcreechs fled from the^ire repud ' 

And ravenous dogs, allur’d by Teemed blood, 

sc.Hte*; 1 : a r h 7 n % ,<> ^ ^ 

the night, whofc voice i, "o X tou l W “ 

mifery, or death. ° Dttok ‘- a danger, 

T , . r Dcc P night, 

e time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

Le, b"t°R howl 

j’ y . the b!ack night raven’s throat, 

I charge thee. Hob. n 

^o. « „,e window! we OuN be ^7^ 

Sooner Iball/rrrrrW, b,(l< i„ tfi/Z! Dm S ‘W™- 
Sen .In . / m >' w„,„ed 

C Reek. n.f. [ eferan , French.] Gj >- 

i • Any thing that affords ihelter or concealment 
Now near enough: your leave dr. 

And (how like thofc vou are. ^ tbr ? W dow n. 

Some ambitious meii Teem r Shakef. Macbeth. 

of danger and envy m * fcr “” S t0 Pences in matters 

Bacon. 

Our 
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